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WAR-SONG OF THE CID. 


Look out as far as eye can see, ye valiant men of Spain, 

Full fifty thousand dogs of Moors are on the battle plain: 

Full fifty thousand with their king, and God be prais'd there- 
fore! 

Who has doom'd them for a prey to the might of Campeador. 

Look back towards Valencia,--from the towers of Alcazar. 

Dark eyes are looking eagerly to trace the course of war! 

Oh see not silent beauty plead fair Freedom’s cause in vain: 

Strike for the lips of those ye love, Oh, gentlemen of Spain! 


The king of yonder Moorish host doth wear upon his thigh 
The bright izon,—the goodliest blade e’er glitter’d to the sky. 
I've ta’en an oath, and [ shail keep—that, ere the sun go 
down, | 

we own good sword, Colada, shall win the blade Tizgn! 

hat though our host be small, "twill crumble to the dust 
‘The recreant slaves who can alone upon their numbers trust: 
The day of vengeance isarriv’d, so long delay’d in vain— 
Shout for revenge and Liber ty !—Ye valiant wen of Spain: 


Think of the wrongs yihove suffer’d—the injuries endured: 

Behold your comrades massacr’d—or worse; in chains immured! 

Your wives and daughters brougnt to eae, and, o’er the 
_ Cross Divine, 

The symbol of their tyranny—the haughty Crescent, shine! 

Look down upon your soil, which only | freemen should have 


And hear a voice from out the grave, for vengeance call aloud! 
It is your father’s voice you hear! Oh hear it not in wain!—- 
Down with the Moorish Crescent! Ho, tothe combat, Spain! 


By all the injuries done us, blood only can atone, 
Let’s swear t’ appease our father’s souls,—or render up our 


For Rio souk proudest hour is come, O gallant hearts and true! 
And red-beak’d vengeance hovers now, impatient for ber due. 
Then draw your biades, and steel your hearts, for, see!—-the 
Moslem cowers,— 
Less gaily seem his banners flung,—less proud | the Crescent 
The blood r+ Freedom shed can ne’er be shed im vain; 
Now——For Revence Ano Victory! ror Liserty anp Spain! 
From the Keepsake, 
THE DEEV ALFAKIR. 
In the vine-surrounded city of Shiraz, under the 
reignof Otuman, dwelt Sadak, surnamed Al Hahjim 
or the Philosopher... He lived in almost uninterrupt- 
ed solitude: his dwelling, though not splendid,was el- 
egant,and his household consisted of a few slaves who 
regarded their master with fidelity and affection.— 
Sadak had few friends) and no acquaintances; but he 
had many well-wishers in those.to whom he had done 
good. . He was rich, noble, learned, and 
—unhappy- id Det 
The day was closing, andthe. rich sane beams 
gilded, the pomegranates | that flourished, in Sadak's 
orchard, and. the mournful cypresses that.s su rrounded 
it. The heat of theday had been great, and the air 
was fraught. witha full and heavy Janguor, _The phi- 
losopher was seated at a, favourite, window Teading, 
to catch the fragrance of the air. He had. un- 
drawn the exquisitely woven curtains of peach colo- 


red silk. His limbs reposed ona divan of downy 
softness; the most delightful sherbet sparkled in crys- 


tal vases; and a thousand flowers of every hue expan- ||: 


ded heir blossoms and diffused their fragrance around 


him. Sadak raised his head, and cast a glance on the 


luxuriant scene, but withdrew it with discontent and 
disgust,. He recurred to his studies:—in a few mo- 
ments ke pushed away the beautiful manuscript. 
_ “Idle philosophy,” he exclaimed, “able only to de- 
note what is good, but powerless in teaching to attain 
it; useless to the happy, and tothe wretched worse 
than useless, a mockery.and a pain. Oh happiness! 
phenix of life, believed in but not found. JI abandon 
the search, and ask but for forgetfulness.” | 

He turned away as he spoke, and hastended to his 
most retired apartment. Here by the light of lamps 
fed with the purest frankincense of. Shir, and veiled 
with the spiderlike webs of the Indian loom, he sat 
melancholy and buried in reverie. . 

He listened to the breezes, that now began to arise; 


as they rustled among the pliant branches of the cy- 


presses, and swayed the lofiy heads of the date-palis. 

*“Why is ft,” said he, ‘that all external nature 
changes from rest to motion, and from motion again 
to rest, while thy mind, Sadak, abides from sun to 
sun in unvaried and monotonous sadness? What 
avail the varying seasons, the rejoicing spring, and 
the abundant summer to me, whose life is one long 
and dreary winter?” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the wind stayed, and 
the trees no longer rustled. They ceased nut grad- 
ually, softening away into calmness; but at once, as 
if arrested by some magician’s hand. A strange si- 
lence cameon. The mellow song of the late birds 
was hushed. ‘The old humming bees and buzzing 
flies were still. ‘The atmosphere was uneccountably 
oppressed, and nature seemed tostand in awe of some 
approaching phenomenon. 

Sadak sprung on his fect. His restless mind had 
busied itself in wide researches in the secrets of .na- 
‘ture; and he knew much of the occult powers of the 
universe, though he had holden no communication 
with them... A dim expectation was on his mind: it 
was fulfilled when the ceiling of the apartment -divi- 
ded, and the Deew Alfakir stood. before him. He 
atood:i in the gloomy beauty of majesty degraded and 
obscured. The earthly lights that illuminated the 
place were extinguished on his entrance; a dull glow 
emitted from his body. supplied their Planes. and filied 
the room with its lurid glare, 

“Sadak,” said.the Deev, ‘‘thow, have for- 
getfulness-+-of ‘what? and 

“Of the falsehood of. waman, oad the of |} y 
man. Why? because Ihave suffered by them, and 
suffer yet.” 


open the veil for thee, enemy of my race and of me? 
why comest thou hither? say quickly, au depart.” 

“Rash mortal!” answered Alfakir,,‘I am not thine 
enemy, but thy friend. Bethink thee ere L go. I 
have the power to serve thee, and the will.” 

“The power thou mayest; but the will—when dida 
Deev will well to man?” 

**Foolish Sadak, ask rather, when did man will well 
to himself? The fiend that betrayed thee had not 
done so but for thy blindness, that would madly trust — 
when temptation was beyond the power of man to 
resist. The woman that was loved'and false decei- 
ved thee, because thy confidence was blind, weak, 
absurd; loathsome from its imbecility, even in the 
eves of itsobject. ‘Thou wonderest that I, thine en- 
emy, should wish thee well; but not that thyselfshould 


| have laboured to work to thyself evil.” 


“Enough!” said Sadak, “thou #:callest too much; 
but teach me, if thou canst, to forget.” 

‘Listen then,” replied the Deev. “Far away in 
the midst of the ocean; beyond the points where ship 
‘has ever sailed, is an island girt with impassable bar- 
tiers. This island was the dowry of a princess of 
our race; it holds treasures, to which the riches of the 
East are but as the dust in a silken purse. Here 
dwell the rulers of the elements; here are hidden the 
‘essences of life, here flow the waters of oblivion.” 

“Give me,” exclaimed: Sadak, “give 7 of these 
waters; that I may drink and be at peace.” 

“At peace, surely,” answered the Deev, “but who 
would have of these waters must seek them.” 

“Seek them! and where? in thine unapproachable 
island? I should gain much by my quest.” 

“Thus hastily judge the children of ignorance and 
folly. Trust to me, and the way shall be easy-— 
Seek at thy leisure the nearest port of the southern 
ocean. Thou shalt there learn more, and be brought 
to the object of thy search. Swear to do this. I 
promise thee the waters of oblivion shall be thine.” — 

-“] swear,” said Sadak. 

“Fdrewel, then,” said the Deev. He spread his 
| broad and shadowy wings—the roof opened for his 
|paesage. It closed after him; and the lamps, self 
lighted, burned brightly eas before. Sadak heard the 
rustling of the trees, and the prolonged notes of thé 
nightingale fell mournfully on his ear. 
| . He lost no time in preparing for his journey; and, 
placing his household under the superintendance of a 
man of rank and probity, who was his friend, he de- 
parted, crossed the Lauristan mountains and arrived 
at Napon; on’ the Persian Gulf. Here, while ram- 
bling on theshore, mediating whither next to con- 


vey himself,*his attention was aroused by the ap- 


proach of aboat. It contained no one, but, self guid- 
ed, steered its course in a direct line io the spot, 


tre “<I. must, know. more,” ‘returned the, I where Sadak had stood still to watch it. Wha: was 
grant the boon thou wouldet win. ‘Speak out; make jj he to do? to trust himself'to such vess°!) fo: such 


known thy sufferings.” . 


a voyage seemed madness. Yetthe the rower, that 


“I would not,” replied Sadak: “why should I vend guided the boat i inan — totha: spot might, 
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others; and in some Sadak believed he heard the 
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equally guard its course across the ocean. Sadak, 
examined the boat; it was beautifully fitted up. A’ 
Silken awning was suspended over a luxurious couch, 


. and a plentiful supply of provision occupied a shel- 


tered part of the vegsel.. On the couch was written 
in letters of gold: “ For Sadak, the searcher for the 
waters of oblivion.” | 

He no longer hesitated, but seated himself in the 
boat, which instantfly sailed :away, as before, in a 
straight line, unmoved by wind or wave. It proceed-. 
ed with great rapidity, and, passing the straits of 
Ormu2, emerged into the Arabian sea. The shores 
of Arabia and of Hindostan speedily vanished from 
the eyes of the voyager. The sky was above, and 
the sea around him; land there was none. He was on 
the vast plain of the Indian ocean. 

Three days and three nights his course continued 
thus, during which no storm arose, no cloud dimmed 


the surface of the sky. On the fourth day Sadak 


discerned, afar off, adim gray speck on the surface of 
the waters. It came to his strained and wearied eye 
refreshing as the cool springs to the traveller of the 
desert. 

To this object the course of the boat was plainly 
directed: and Sadak perceived, that he was carried 
along with still increased velocity. Ashe approached, 


_he gazed earnestly on the island, for such he perceiv- 


ed it to be; and was terrified. 7 
It seemed a vast rock, the sides of which spring- 
ing from the bosom of the waters, slanted outwardly 


‘to a great distance, veiling the waters beneath them 


in an impervious gloom; clothed in which the unseen 
waves thundered and boiled with unceasing roar. 
The heart of the wanderer sickened, for escape seem- 
ed impossible. Here he mustclose his yoyage and 
his life, in the conflicting waters of that angry sea. 
_ The boat shot under the black and rugged sides of 
the overhanging precipice.. Instead of being sud- 
denly overwhelmed in the circling waters, or dashed 
against the rock, Sadak perceived, that he was car- 
ried along softly as before. He heard the din on 
either side, till his hearing was nigh extinct; but his 


_ own course, though rapid, was smooth and uninter- 
_ Tupted. The gloom by which he was surrounded the 


eye could not penetrate; but it appeared to Sadak, 


that the darkness was peopled with forms that flitted 
round him, and he thought he heard their laughs 


rising amid the roar of the waters: now and then, 
too, a gleam of red light shot from fissures in the 
rock, but without dissolving the darkness into which 
it pierced, and serving only to render the horror more 
hideous. At length, and ina moment, the darkness 


was changed to extreme light. Issuing from the cay- 
ern, the boat rushed into a torrent more violent 


and fearful than the imagination can conceive. Sadak 
instinctively closed his. eyes with terror when their 
gaze fell on the edge of a precipice, over which the 
stream threw the mass ofits waters, that fell and fell, 


_ till they broke in mists and thunder in the gulf below; 
» but the vessel, instead of being hurried away by the 


torrent, sailed calmly across its waters, till it reached 


_the opposite bank. Sadak leaped ashore, and gazed 


on the scene around him. 


_ First he looked with astonishment on the rocky 


barrier that surrounded the place, and from beneath 


which he had emerged. This, rough and jagged with 
indentations, rose, cliff uponcliff, in dizzy 
_gvandeur, till the clond-vestured heights of Kaf 


| 


strength, Volumes of murky and sulpiiureous flame 
‘were vomited forth by some; torrents issued from: 


roaring of imprisoned winds. The midway rocks 
were bare and black; their summits were the dwel- 
lings of the tempest and the storm. The thunder 
rolled there as in its own regions, and the lightnings 
vainly shot their fires against rocks coevai with the 
heavens. 

Sadak turned away to explore some other portion 
of the island. He stood at the bottom of a declivity; 
he ascended with labour to its top: what a sight met 
his eyes! All human splendour faded into nothing- 
ness by the side of the magnificence that met his 
view. 

Before him were the marble palaces of the Deevs, 
built before their conquests by Sultan Soliman. Vast 
as magnificent, they covered hills, one beyond anoth- 
er, rising till lost in distance. 

The face of external nature changed: trees of 
freshest foliage clustered into spreading screens, ex- 
cluding from view the barren and terrific region, 
Sadak had just left; soft verdure covered the ground, 
and perfumes of the sweetest flowers gushed before 
every step. 

Sadak entered the eternal dwellings—dwellings 
now no more, for they were desolate and uninhabi- 
ted. As he roamed through halls paved with purest 
marble, beneath roofs of fretted gold supported by 
pillars of porphyry and adamant, Sadak sighed to 
think, that all his goodly show should be lost to its 
banished fabricators. He looked around, and his eye 
fell on chests of marble sealed with the signet of 
the conqueror. Here,century after century, pined 
the imprisoned Deev, while nature was changing in 
successive ages, and the worid was fading and re- 
viving again in endless transformation. 

Leaving these palaces, and rambling still further, 
he arrived at another desolate region, resembling 
the first in which he had been placed. The same 
lofty rocks, the same barren soil, and the same dis- 
play of elemental violence Were there; but in the 
midst of the palace a capacious lake expanded its 
coal-black waters, till, overflowing their natural basin, 
they fell down the precipices in rushing torrents. 
A dim cloud of exhalations arose on the margin of 
the lake; the sunbeams withdrew from its surface, on 
which the volcanoic fires shot a wavering and murky 
gleam: Sadak felt, that these were the waters of 
oblivion. 

He stood on the brink of the wished-for flood, yet 
hesitated to drink. While lie deliberated, the nox- 
jous vapours mingled with his breathing: at once 
overcame by their influence, he staggered, reeled, 
and fell. From the state of senselessness he passed 
into one of uneasy sleep, disturbed by a thousand 
painful visions. The calamities of the past—the faith- 
less friend—the selfish mistress rose before him. He 
awoke from his slumbers, calling aloud on death to 
free him from the pangs of memory. As he opened 
his eyes, he found to his horror, he was hanging 
over the edge of a rocky shelf, that overlooked a 
fearful chasm. With all energy of self-preservation, 
he sprung from his situation, and gained a place of 
safety. 

‘Under the influence of the gloom that oppressed 


ment was this! to drink of ‘these waters, and lose for 
ever the world of the past!—Sadak trembled, and a 
cold shuddering pervaded his frame. He felt how dear| 
is the memory even of sorrow that has been; how 


him, he again approached the lake. What a mo-| 


desolate without it must be the dreary future, until] 


future things have gone by, and in fading ‘cre- 
ated & new past for the mind to fécall and dwell on. 
As these thoughts passed ovet his mind, he began 


to loathe the black and deadly flood that lay before 


e 


| him: he turned. hastily away, and beheld the Deev 


Alfakir. 

* Welcome, Sadak!” he exclaimed; ‘ welcome to 
allthou hast wished! Forgiveness is thine—forget- 
fulness of misery and disappojntment. There flow 
the waters of oblivion: drink, then, and be blessed!” 

“ T have thought anew of it,” replied Sadak, *‘ and 
hate the selfish and coward draught.” 

“Fool! said the Deev, “ everchanging and uncer- 

tain!. But now didst thou call for death, yet fleddest 
to behold him near, as the sparrow from the eagle. 
Bethink thee, that, hereafter, thou wilt wish, and in 
vain, for these unhappy waters: the evils of thy life 
shall haunt thy remembrance with bitterness unceas- 
ing. Then thou wilt long for oblivion; but mortal 
comes not twice hear. Drink, then and secure peace 
while it offers.” . 
Sadak paused—for a moment he wavered— it’ was 
but for a moment: “ No!” he answered, ‘*] will not 
drink? Thanks for thy offer and thy aid, though 
I will not avail myself of it. I willdepart as I came.” 

“ Depart!” shouted the laughing Deev, “* how and 
when? Thinkest thou the boat will bear thee back in 
safety, who hast mocked its master, and despised his 
gifts? Trifle not!—Did I bring thee hither to return 
with the memory of what thou hast seen—to prate 
to clay things, like thyself, of the fallen splendour of 
our race?—Once more I bid thee drink.” 

‘+ T will not!” answered Sadak. 

The Deev bent on him a look of darkness and of 
rage. His colossal figure shook with fury, as the 
mountain heaves and swells on the birth of the earth- 
quake. Lightening blazed in his eyes, and his voice 
was nigh choaked as he thundered once more ‘Drink!’ 


Sadak spoke not—moved not. 
Then perish!” 


The Deev twisted his hand in his victim's’ hair, 
raised him from the ground, and hurled him afar aloft 
into theair. He rose to a fearful height, then turn- 
ed and fell. The waters of oblivion received him— 
they parted and closed again over Sadak for ever!— 


[For the Philadelphia Album.} 
* JANET CHURCHILL. 
[Concluded.] 
Janet had never learned to assume the least dis- 


guise, or conceal any sentiment that had found its 
way into her guileless bosom; every thought was 


innocence itself, and she gave it utterance with the 


ingenuous simplicity of conscious truth. It was her 
maiden love, and she breathed it with an artless pa- 
thos that reached his inmost soul. ‘ I know,” she 
said, “ it is folly to talk of love, because there are 
insuperable barriers between us, and it must be a 
fruitless passion; yet if you would say you loved me, 
I should be happy; I could then when you are gone, 
reflect that one whom I had loved, did not despise 
me; and I think that if I knew my unruly passion 
was reciprocated, I could more easily school my foo!- 
ish heart to forget you;—yes. forget you!—it is a cold 
chilling word, but I know I must do it when you are 

‘Captain Churchill would have given kingdoms to 
open his whole heart to the lovely vestal, and give 
utterance to the agonizing emotions that struggied 
there. But he had taken his resolution, and though 
it cost him a severe pang, he resolved it should not 
be shaken by the impassioned snggestions of the 
moment; and with as much philosophy ag he could 
summon to his aid, he replied, that he felt an esteem 
for her anda solicitude for her happiness, which 
words could not express, nor time obliterate; but he 
trusted he should never eo far forg-t his obligations — 
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to her honoured father, and rites of hospitality, as to 
cherish any passion incompatible with the situation 
in which they had been placed, and he hoped that 
time and reflection would show that she had mistaken 
the generous sentiments which had prompted this 
frail avowal. ‘Then you have been so fortunate,” 
she said “as to avoid the rock on which my poor 
heart :3 wrecked!” She sat for a moment in thought- 
ful silence;—there was an expression of heaventy 
serenity in her features, but a storm was gathering 
in her bosom. Her forehead changed to ashy pale- 
ness; her lip quivered, and the big tear of anguish 
trembled in her eye,—but she suppressed her emo- 
tions, and said, ‘*I know you are my friend,—that I 
can never doubt; and it shall suffice that we part 
Sfriends—come! it is time you were gone,—we have 
nothing now to do but to forget each other!” She 
grasped his hand with convulsive energy, and fixed 
her dark eye full in his face—“ remember,” she said, 
“that we are never to meet again this side of heaven 
—till then let us forget, that we have ever met! fare- 
well!” and rushed from the rvom. 

I will not follow the heart-stricken Janet to her 
closet, nor by a vain attempt to describe her emotions 
profane the sanctuary of her grief. 


Weeks and months passed by, and the elastic 
buoyancy of youth had chased away the heavy gloom 
that brooded round her—but there was a latent woe 
deep seated in her heart that had no panacea—a woe 
that time’s all-healing hand might mitigate, but never 
cure. The world was changed—a thorn among the 
roses in her path had pierced her soul, and the bright 
visions of her hopes were vanished. 


For five years after Captain Churchill’s return to 
the army, he was engaged in active and arduous 
service et the remote stations on the-eastern fron- 
' tier. He had attained a rank and reputation at the 
sacrifice of his constitution, and having determined 
to make a tour in the interior for the benefit of his 
health, he involuntarily directed his course north- 


ward. He had no definitive destination in view, but} 
_ travelled on, as he assured himself, entirely at the 


direction of chance and adventitious incidents, until 
he found himself on the banks of the Hudson. His 
Position was now s0 favourable for visiting Greens- 
-borough that he could not, in spite of a resolution he 
had formed never again to revive the painful recol- 
lections of his former visit, resist the temptation to! 
proceed. He reached the vicinity of Greensborough | 
and learned from the people at the inn where he spent 
the night, that Janet had been married about three 
years previous to a gentleman of fortune and respec- 
table connexions, froin one of the eastern cities. The’ 
match had been promoted by the ambition of an as-| 
piring step-mother, who had set her heart upon an 
alliance with an opulent and powerful family; and 
passively assented to by Janet as well as her father, 
more to gratify the whim of her parent, than with an 
expectation of enhancing her own happiness. 

Love never springs up but once in an ardent heart 
‘alike Janet’s, and then it takes deep root, and entwines: 
itself round every vital tendril, and if blighted by dis- 
appointment or chilled with neglect, it withers and: 
becomes extinct, and @ wintry desolation reigns in’ 
that heart forever after. Janet had married from a 
sense of duty, and actuated by the same motive, she 
determined to discharge with scrupulous exactness 
all her connubial responsibilities. Her husband was 


possessed ofa good share of intellectual refinement, 


as well as personal polish; and loved her as ardently 
as one who had always mingled with the dissipated. 
rr of the metropolis was capable of loving any 


only offering, and if she could not feel that devoted 
affection for him that is a husband’s due, she resolved 
at least to assume its semblance, and exhibit every 
ostensive assurance of genuine love. But however 
faithfully she might have practiced the imitation, a 
suspicion arose in his bosom that he had not the em- 
pire of her heart. What had excited this strange 
sentiment he could not tell, for he could not revert 
to a single act of her’s towards him that was not 
fraught with complaisance and kindness; she was a 
paragon of purity and prudence in all her deportment 
—and while all were felicitating him on his connubial 
happiness, he could not drive the horrid idea from his 
mind that she did not love him. 

No heart is so callous as not to feel the sting of 
unrequited love, and although to him it might not 
have been so poignant as to one more tremblingly 
alive to female excellence, yet the reflection con- 
stantly brooded in his mind, and gradually severed 
the only ties that ever had bound him to his wife and 
family. The convivial and dissipated were his con- 
stant companions, and the unwelcome rumour soon, 
reached Janet’s ears, that his days and nights were 
spent in gaming and revelry. These were painful 
and mortifying tidings to her, for although she felt 
that his presence was not essential to her happiness, 
she was piqued at her neglect, and feared it might 
involve in its consequences the discredit, and per- 
haps the rujn of the family. Yet she could not but 
hope that unremitted kindness would wean him from. 
his unfortunate habits, and re-inspire in his bosom a 
love of home. But alas! Fate had other destiny in 
store for her, and the last, bitterest drop was yet to 
be distilled into her cup of woe. : 

The cells of vice are all contiguous, and the tran- 
sition is easy from the scenes of gaming and intem- 
perance, to excesses yet more gross and heinous in 
a husband, and far less venial in a mutron’s eyes. 
A woman like Janet, of high-toned and virtuous feel- 
ings, possessing exalted notions of female character, 
and glowing with the pride of family, and the pride 


on a foul treason against the majesty of connubial 
vows. This was a shock for which she was not pre- 
pared; in all her fearful forebodings, she had never 
looked for evil in so vile a shape. It was a blighting 
and indelible stain upon the family; a refinement of 
indignity to herself,--a traitorous blow aimed at her 
honour, which her haughty spirit could not brook. 
The news came withering on her soul;—her revolt- 
ing senses recoiled in horror op themselves and rea- 
son resigned her empire. 

Captain Churchill approached the habitation of 
the dear falien girl, with a bosom agitated with con- 
flicting emotions; self-reproach, indignation towards 
her faithless husband, who he learned was at that 
moment rioting in an adjacent inn; and pity for his 
unfortunate victim, touched in their turns the chords 
of agony. He saw her—but received no kind look 
of recognition,—the rose on her cheek had faded,— 
gladness had forsaken her brow;—the beam of her 
eye was darkened, and jt rolled in vacant inanity in 
its sunken socket. She seemed a wail upon the wide 
world, withered and wasting in its rude tempests. 
** Heavens!” he cried, “is this Janet!” Dark pas- 
sions rankled in his bosom; he glanced at the wea- 
pon by his side, while a cloud of indignant wrath 
lowered on his brow—* where!—where is her niur-} 
derer?” he cried, “show me the miscreant,” and he 
flew like a maniac to the place where the infernal 
crew held their orgies. ‘‘ Fiend of perdition,” he 


return a tribute of unfeigned gratitude—it was het 


of sex, would not be likely to look with lenient eyes} 


Of thie she was well aware, and offered in}}* * 


Vengeance had found its victim and his rage was 
calmed; but the terror struck unearthly stare which 
the guilty bacchanalian fixed upon his murderer as he 
reeled lifeless from his chair—was present horror to 
Captain Churchill for ever afterwards; he could ne- 
ver drive it from his mind till the day of his death, 
which however, relenting fate had fixed at an early 
period; for a few months aftewwards the news came 
that he had offered up his life on the altar of South 
American liberty. Janet yet lives a waymark for 
unwary innocence. DELIA. 
MILTON 

Is said by his most able biographers to have been 
“one of the greatest geniuses England ever produ- 
ced,” and the most wonderfully sublime of any poet 
in any language. ‘Paradise Lost has immortalized 
his name, although written at the age of sixty-two 
years, when he was suffeting disgrace, blindness and 
poverty. It is surprising that often the best produc- 
tions that have flowed from the pens of poets and 


they were wandering in the depths of suffering—how 
this may tend to swell the energies of the mind we 
are not aware. It would seem rational, however, 
that it might have a contrary effect. It was with 


poem. ‘The licenser imagining that he saw treason 
in parts of it. However, it was licensed, and the 
manuscript sold to Samuel Simmons, April 27, 1667, 
for 5]. with the proviso that Milton should receive 61. 
more when thirteen hundred copies were sold, which 
he received intwo years afterwards. In 1732, Dr. 
Bentley, for his edition of Milton, received 1051. and 
Dr. Newton, for editing the Paradise Lost received 
630]. and for Paradise Regained 105]. This will 
show in a measure the improvement of the age in let- 
ters during those years, & the feelings which prompts 
mankind to do that justice to the dead, which they 


the morning of Dec. 9, 1608, at the sign of the 
Spread Eagle, Bread street, Cheapside, and educa- 
ted at St. Paul’s school and Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge. He died in Artillery walk, Bunhill-fields, 
1674, aged sixty-six, and was buried at Cripplegate 
church where a monument is erected to his memory. 
The popular writers of his day, spoke of him with 
contempt, and as if the judgments of heaven could 
cover him with contumely, they called him ‘One 
Milton, a blind man,’ This will show pretty clearly, 
how very little dependence can be placed on the carp- 
ing critics, who have since the commencement of let- 
ters infested every nook, from which they would cast 
out ‘ mire and dirt’ upon their superiors. 


COBBLER’S SIGN. 

The following is the copy of a siga in North 
Wale above a cobbler’s shop in the village of Hen- 
lam:—‘* Pryce Dyas, Coblar, daler in Bacco Shag 
and Pig tale. Bacon and Gingerbread Egs laid every 
morning by me, and very good Paradise, in the Sum- 
mer Gentlemen and Lady can have good Tae and 
Crumpets and straw berry with a skin milk, because 
I cant get nocream. N. B. ‘Shuse and Boots mend- 
ed very well.” 


Kindness Rewarded.—A at soldier was 
leading before Alexander a mule, laden with gold for 
the King’s gs use;—the beast being very much exhaus- 
ted with the weight of the burthen and the badness 
of the roads, the muleteer took it off and carried it 
himself with great difficulty a considerable distance 
—Alexander seeing him ready to sink under the 


load, cried out, friend do not be weary yet—Carry it 
to thy tent—it is all thy own. 


writers, have emanated from them at a time when . 


some difficulty that Milton obtained a license for this | 


have left undone to the living. Milton was born on — 
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- That twilight ne’er succeeded noon, 


Go, write thy name upon the sands 


passion, had not pitiless creditors detained 
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the eyes of a prisoner, than his prison. Bring 


_ of the conciergerie to lend sipganergepasey our} 


(for the Philadelphia Album. } 
TO ANY CHANGELING. 


Thy word! where roams the wandering wind? 
Where flies the vagrant bird? 
When I their devious course may find, 
When bid me trust thy word. 


When [| can view, in waveless rest, 
Yon calm, blue, treachegous sea, 

And fear no changes on its breast, 
Then will I trust to thee. 


When I can think yon crescent moon, 
Did never wax or wane,”’. 


I'll trust to thee again. . 


Where rising surges throng! 
If, uneffaced, the record stands, 
I'll trust thy word as long. 


Doubt, wasa lesson slowly taught, 
Aud learned, alas! with pain, 
When learned, it ne’er can be forgot, 
1 cannot trust again! 
‘HARRIET. 


NEW WAY TO OBTAIN A HUS- 
BAND. 


Of all the stratagems resorted to by female 
ingenuity to obtain a suitable husband, we 
know of none so extraordinary as that of the 
French lady, who gave out that her head re- 
sembled a * Death’s Head.” Among the nu- 
merous lovers, who, in consequence of the im- 
inense wealth she was reputed to possess, as- 
pired to the honour of her hand, in spite of the 
terrors of her face, there were reckoned no less 
than five hundred and nineteen reformed rakes 
and two hundred ruined gamesters, She 
showed to a person who was in her confidence 
twenty-five or thirty letters, which she had re- 
ceived from Belgium, written by certain well 
known characters, who said they would never 
revolt, thoug) she should prove to be the most 
hideous object in the world. They were dis- 
posed to flatter, caress, and wed the plague it- 
self, so they could procure abundance of gold. 
All their letters she left unanswered, but to a 


few who solicited her hand in a gallant style,| 


she was generous enough to order her secreta- 

ry to return thanks. Her friend Was permitted 

to take a copy of the following: ~ | d 
“Mudam—Report has doubtless painted you 


loss handsome than you are; but none at least | 


will refuse to admit that your physiognomy is 
expressive. I should have had the honour of 
presenting myself before you, and of declaring 


me jn the conciergerie. I must beg you will 
have the guodness to pay mea visit, to:receive 
the proposition I am so anxious to make.— 
Though you may have shown a little of the co- 
quette, in order to set yourself off to the best]. 
advantage, that is not the fault of nature; con- 
sequently, it can make no difference i in my in- 
tentions. No aspect can be more hideous in 


me liberty, and you will appear charming in- 


-}much charmed with the graces aud delicate 


|her hand upon her mask.—What a situation 


views. The young man, on his part, was so 


sentiments which the young lady with invisible 
features displayed in her conversation, that he 
at length declared all his happiness depended 
ona union. She did not deny the impression 
he had made on her heart, nor conceal the plea- 
sure she,should feel in accediag to his propo- 
sal, but expressed to him, at the same time, 


death in its most terrific form. She urged him 
to beware of rashness, and consider well whe- 
ther he could bear the wretched disappoint- 
ment he might incur. 

* 6 Well, well,” said the young man, “ accept 
my hand, and never unmask to any but the 
eyes of your husband.” 

consent,” replied she; but remember, 
that I shall not survive the appearance of af- 
fright, and disgust, and parhaps contempt you 
may fee) after marriage.” 

. “Twill not sbrink from the proof; it is your 
heart, and not your figure, 1 love.” 

eight days,” said the shall be 
satisfied.” 

They preparegl for the marriage, and, not- 
withstanding the refusal of the generous young 
man toaccepta million in bank bills, she set- 
tled all her property upon him. 

“If you have not courage enough to suffer,” 
said she, “for your companion, I shall at least, 
be consoled by the reflection, that I have en- 
riched him who I love, and he will perhaps 
drop a tear to my memory.” 

Returning from the alter, she threw herself 
on her knees before her spouse, and placed 


for the husband!—His heart palpitated—his 
face turned pale—the mask fell—he beheld an 
angel of beauty!—she then exclaimed afiection- 
ately— 

“You have not deserved deformity—you me- 
rit the love of beauty” 

The happv couple left Paris the next day for 
Livonia, where the great property of the lady | 
was situated. 


_ [From the Beston Statesman. } 

not a lover now.” 
‘When I was in my little teens, 

When I was half a man, 
When I was always making love, 

But never made a plan—_ 
When I admired Anacreon Moore, 

And never rove till ten, 
I rhymed to every eye I knew-- 

I was a poet then. 


The Rhyming Dictionary then 
My Vade Mecum was, 
And women to my fancy were 
Aerial as 
I could have kissed a satin shoe, 
' Or challenged twenty men, . 
Or turned crusader—for a look— 
I was a poet then. | 


I used to wear Macassar oil, . 


deed. If you should favour me'with a visit, 
you will see a young man, twenty five years of 
age, who has, among other advantages, that of 
a tolerable person, with a mind proper to meet 


worldly success. He has, ioreover, the hon-} 


our to declare his most atdent vows. 


P. S.—Be so good as to request the jailor 


interview, 
The mind of the young lady. did not tend to 
a union in consequence of the abaveinvitations, |_ 
yet her heart was not insensible. ‘In the bril- 
hiant circles in which she moved, covered con- 


stantly with a.mask, she distinguished a young] 


man .of noble and interesting countenance, 


whose mind had been well cultivated;, Hehad. 


‘a fortune which placed him above interested 


And murderous tight shoes, — 
And hunt for tender epithets 
‘Intenderhours touse; 
To shave when I was ten, 
_ And mounted gills 
a, poetthen. 


But lam changed——my | ket book 
My Vade Mecum is; 


the aread, that he would repeut on belolding 
her face, which she described to be that of 7% 


: rhymster of the present day has self-sufficiency 


of his being in its support. This is justifiable 
{ ambition, it is that-of patriotism, and as such 


| wealth, and a name with no dowry of fame at-} 


And women weigh so many pound 
And Cupid's but a quiz: 
stand up ba thet, 
_I seldom make a bow, 


A look”’ is not worth looking | 


“|barren-of' the faculties and principles whieh 


I wear a pair of ovorshoes, 
And keep a quiet mind--- , 

] know a grave-stone from a ghost, . 
A woman from.a cow, ° 

I go to bed at ten o’clock-- 
nota poet now. 


~ }the morals of the human family. Let their be- 

ing become extinct, and the world would not 
suffer thereby, save in the multitude of its inha- 
jbitants. Imagine that they never had existed, 
and the revolutions of destiny will have been 
the same. Who is it looks to the parentage 


of Homer, or traces the pedigree of the Bard of 
2-2 \Avon. What matters it whether the origin of 

\ Napoleon was patrician or plebian? Tepea- 


== |santry of Burns is no stigma to his fame, nei- 
= |ther does it detract from his inspiration. Yet 
for all this, and for the innumerable illustra- 
tions that might be adduced, proving incon- 
testibly that ** merit makes the man,” we have 
among us the aristocrats of ancestry. We 
have among us those who depend upon the 
nobility of their families for their character, and 
trace with rapture the current of blood which 
has escended into their own veins, through the 
thrice diluted channels of some petty “ sprig of 
nobility.” 
* Why is the son of a mechanic to be respect 
ed less than the son of a professor. If his 
merits are the same, the liberties of our coun- 
try entitle him to the same claims and privi- 
leges. Yet at the present state of affairs, he is 
considered quite a distinct animal from the 
other, and shut out from the courtesies which 
should exist between man and man with an af- 
fected superiority which it is his own fault if 
he acknowledges. The only distinction which 
should exist between man and man, under the 
system of government, exercised in a free re- 
public and is that which is deducible from mind 
and ptinciple, If the wealthy, by education are 
rendered more refined, intellectual and eleva- 
ted than their fellow creatures whose fate it is 


, to be poor, let them enjoy their refinements 
the advancement of his own aggrandisement | with gratitude, rather than exultation. We are 


he would not have hesitated to sacrifice the | oo friends to the levelling system. The pro- 
lives of thousands of his countrymen. With | ject which some fanatics have conjectured of 
Washington it was different, His price was mingling the population together and selecting 
dependant upon the welfare of his country. | at random a ruler from the mass, without re- 
With herit rose, and with her it fell. Had the| terence to his intellects and capacities, is alto- 
combined kingdoms of earth been profiered to | setherabsurd. No government can exist un- 
his. acceptance, in competition with the freedom | jass its pillars rest upon a foundation of sensi- 
of America, he‘Would have laughed the offer to| Je Jaws, and unless these laws are enforced 
scorn. For him there was no medium, and like by sensible men. So long therefore, as talent 
the heroic martyr of Thermopyle he would/ has an opportunity of diverging its rays, and 
have triumphed in his death rather than yield] genius is looked up to as the peculiar and 
one inch to the encroachments of invasion and powerful benefice of heaven, so long wil! the 
tyranny. This feeling of patriotism was the | force of nature and the might of intellect over- 
proudest: one of his nature—it was the princi- 


come the contuinely which is devoted to 
ple that absorbed the greater portion of hissoul. erty by those who boast only of their heavy 
and yet it was vanity. ’ 


He was vain of his| cofers, and their elevated ancestry. ‘TPereoce 


country, vain of his birthright, vain of the} was a slave, and Homer a beggir—the origin 
rights and privileges of a freeman, and rather] of most great men has been obscure or lost in 


than yield the feeling to that of subservient de- the dazzling radiance in which genius enshrou- 
pendance, he would have shed the last throb| ded their names, 1t matters. nothing that Ho- 


garth; was the son of a butcher, or that the Ja- 
mented Chatterton, the burning Sappho, and. 
the more recent Neele, were suicides. The 
phrensy of genius is kindled from the vivid 
flame of the imagination—none can conceive 
its power or appreciate its influence but those 
who have felt it burning in their souls. 
To be the child of one who has perished by . 
his own hand would at this enlightened day, 
be considered a stigma—but by whom—only 
him” of an unsullied reputation, and so far as; those to whom ‘imbecility of mind may att 2s 
reputation is concerned, the feeling of pride is | their. apology, orto. those who date their great- 
commendable and just. But when the pride of ness from the circumstance, of parentage. 
hirth consists exclusively in thentailment off 

THE GREEKS. 


Few ofour readers can have an acctirate Set. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1828. 


THE PRIDE OF BIRTH. 


A celebrated writer has said that the only 
virtue in the world is vanity. A thousand 
others have condemned this quality of human 
nature as a vice, or rather a weakness which 
is only the characteristic of little minds, With 
poets vanity is almost an insepzrable trait of 
character. Shakspeare and Virgil prophecied 
the immortality of their works, and every silly 


‘ 


enough to conceit. himself an Apollo. is 
true that vanity may be called a species of 
pride or ambition, and when its aim is to some 
elevated character among mankind, for the 
benefit of the human race, its toleration may 
be virtuous. But even admitting that ambition 
and vanity are synonymous, it is the end aspired 
to that renders the existence of the passion 
justifiable or otherwise. The ambition of Na- 
poleon was a crime, because the feeling was 
selfish, and altogether dependent upon his own 
absorbing exaltation. Had it contributed to 


is conducive to. virtuous conduct, and beneficial 
results. Neither ofthese illustriousindividuals 
however, were effected with that most con- 
temptible feeling, the pride of birth, We do 
not mean that honest emotion which arises 
from the contemplation of a just and honoura- 
ble forefather. Itis natural that the son should 
feel grateful to his sire for the transmission to 


oF. 


tached to it, save that which is derivable from _ 


affluence, the man who car: boast of his proge-}.ception of the bitter sufferings which the 


nitors Under these Circumstances, must,indeed 


Greek women have experienced during the 
be divested of exalted feelings himself, and] Yo 


course of the recent war. The many pictures 


: which have been drawn and published of the 
constitute aman anda gentleman, \ In modern} massacre at Scio, and themany other dreadful 


times and in a country whose, proudest boast} rencontres ‘with! their” barbarian oppressors, 


is the equality of its liberties, we find many give but a hasty and general description of 


= individuals who arrogate much to themselves, | these ill-fated events: . Mothers torn from their 


sdlely in consequence of their ancestry. Indi- daughters withall the horrors, of Turkish bru- 
vidually they are as dots Upon the page Of cre-. tality, husbands from their wives, and virgins 


ation,: living a life of lethargy and insignifi-| from their lovers, are only some of the outlines 


My, yin shor i pees prow, 


cance, contributing neither to, the mind’ nor| which itive filled up the dreadful scenes, The 
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hardships which were suffered by tie American 
Revolutionists were deemed difficult and try- 
ig, but when contrasted with the horrid mas- 
acres and cold biooded murders which have 
characterised the whole course of the Turkish 
war, they sink into comparative insignificance. 
We ate glad to find that the example which 
was first put in practice by the New York ladies, 
that Of ailing a meeting among themselves for 
the purpose of devising means for obtaining 
clothes and provisions, has been happily imi- 
tated by mostof the New England States,— 
The resolutions which have been drafted at 
Koston upon an occasion of this kind, and the 
active measures which the females of that ci- 
ty have taken, do honor to their intellects and 
sympathies. Philadelphia has never been a 
laggard in’ works of this character, and why 
dues she hesitate here? Subjoined is an ex- 
tract from a letter recently received from 
Greece. Itis one example that has terminated 


happily among the many thousand thathave ter- 
mainated otherwise. 


‘Sophia Condulimo was the wife of an officer 
of distinction, who fell during the siege of Mis. 
solongi. When the Turks entered the town 
the was among the crowd which sought to es- 
cape the fury of the enemy by quitting the 
walls, accompanied by her son and daughter. 
‘They had not proceeded far when the mother 
perceived a party of Turks coming towards 
them: horrified at the fate that was about to be- 
fail her daughter, a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
‘he turned to her son, who was armed, and 
told him to shoot his sister, lest she should be- 
come a victim of Mussulman brutality! The 
vouth obeyed the dreadful mandate, 
drew a pistol from his girdle, and lodged its 
contents, four large slugs, in his sister’s head, 
when she fell to the ground, apparently a life- 
less corpse. Thus relieved ah a charge 
which the mother could not preserve, herself 
and son endeavoured to take refuge in a cavern. 
Just asthey wereentering it a grape shot struck 
the boy in the leg, and he also feil. Scarcely 
had the mother succeeded in dragging him af- 
ter her than a piquet of Tuikish cavalry came 
lip; one of the party drawing forth a pistol, 
pointed it at the temple of poor Sophia, who, 
suddenly rising up, looked sternly at the Turk 
aud exclaimed, “Barbarian, do you not see 
tuat lam a@ woman?” This had the desired 
effect, and both the mother and her son were 
spared to be conducted into slavery. The 
most extraordinary part of this story remains 
to be told. Being among the two hundred ran- 
somed by the Continental Greek Committees, 
they were sent over to this Island and placed 
with the others. Judge of the mothers aston- 
ishmeut on finding that her imaginary murder- 
ed daughter was among the number! To be 
brief, on perceiving she was a female the Turks 
carried her back to Missolongi, bound up her 
wounds, which had all the appearance of being 
mortal, but she recovered, and herstory having 
attracted the attention of the ransoming agents, 
the interesting Cressula was rescued from bon- 
dage, and, what is more, thus singularly des- 
tined to be once more restored to the arms of 
her disconsolate parent. 


Leigh Hunt has —-— himself to everlast- 
ing fame by calumniating Lord Byron. He 
has published a book in which he retails al! the 
private conversation of the noble bard, together 
with a great deal that never took place. Hunt 
is aman of talents but not of principle. His 
animos'ties when excited are powerful and bit- 
ter ashe has proven by his illustrations of By- 
ron’s character, In attempting tosatirise the 


Herbert Eacy.—A new novel by the author | 
of Granby has been republished by the book- 
isellers. We shall notice it as soon as we find 
leisure to peruse it. 

John Neal wraps the editor of the Cadet 
most dreadfully over the knuckles iri his last 
paper. The controversy between these editors 
has arrived at such aheight as tu become dis- 
gracefulif nothing else than to the paper which 
is stained with such vile language. . 


THEATRICAL. 

“ The Gambler’s Fate,” was performed for 
the first time in this city on Monday evening 
toa full house. Few ladies were present, but 
this is almost an invariable anticipation with a 
new piece. The fashionables delay until judg- 
ment is pronounced by the critics, ere they 
yield their approbation with their presence. 
The great mass of theatre-going people have 
become so whimsical of late, that it is no cer- 
tain evidence of an actor’s intrinsic abilities, or 
the merits of anew drama, that-the first should 
be eulogized and the last encouraged. - These 
matters are regulated altogether by caprice. 
An opinion is got up either against or in favour 
of a new comer, and if this opinion happens to 
be sustained throughout the timidities of a first 
appearance, every thing goes well. 

The Gambler’s Fate is fraught with affecting 
though exaggerated and unnatural interest. 
The hazardous and irremediable spirit of gam- 
ing, whieh is the paramount evil in the dispo- 
sition of young Germaine, is too extravagantly 
a passion, which the force of the connecting 
circumstances is not strong enough to licence. 


itis a piece however, that will possibly run forj’ 


several nights. Much of the scenery is beauti- 
ful. The characters were well placed, and for 
the most part well sustained. Southwell would 
have been excellent had he not been too dis- 
cordant and boisterous. Chapman is perfectly 
at home in such characters as Warner. Mrs. 
Darley as Amelia looked and played well. Ma- 


ny others of the: performers were highly de-}, 


serving of praise. The niece went off well, and 
evidentiy gave much satisfaction 

Miss Emery took a benefit at the Chatham 
theatre on Monday. Mrs. Austin,'Mr. Hora, 


and Mr. Pearman are engaged at: the Park. 
Miss Kelly has recently concluded an engage- 
ment at Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Knight are suc- 
cessful at Charleston. 
farm near Baltimore. Clara Fisher concluded 
an engageinent ou Monday at Providence. Mr. 
Hamblin is performing in Washington. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We are indebted to * Clarence,” of New 
York, for the several valuable favours received 
this week. It may not he amiss to mention that 
a poetical article, entitled “ Woman's Mind,” 
which was published a few weeks since, over 
the signature of Clarence, is not the production 
of the correspondent to whom we have refer- 
ence above, 

The co-nmunication of “ P, G S.” has been 
mislaid. 

“‘ Alp,” shall have an insettion. We can- 


not complain of the absence of harmony in his 
last attempt. | 


$2 


“ The Waning Moon,” is imbued with the 


memory of Byron he mistook hisman. Geni-| 8° SPit it of poetry. It shall have an early in- 


us like his is not to be dazzled by a taper nor the 
jnterminable current of fame which rolls around 


sertion. 
‘ The Small Genius,” No. 10, is received. It 


his reputation to be checked in its course by the] Smacks too much of metaphysicks. Could our 


offals of envy. , 
LITERARY! 


correspondent oblige us by abridging the arti- 


“The Emerald and Baltimore Literary Ga-|ip imoleon,”. “ Crispianus” and 


zette is the title of a‘haridsomie miscéllany ‘in 
the quarto form which has just been‘ commen- 


“‘Rodolph,” shall-all be dealt with according 
to their deserts. | 


ced at Baltimore. Terms four dollars per .an- ysteries,” are parables to us 


um 


The third nuinber of Mrs. Hale’s interesting 
Magazine appeared last week and contains some 


excellent articles. — 


If he will'append notes of explanation to the 
article it shall appear. 


— 


MARRIAGES. 
On Wednesday last, by the Rev. William C. 


Mr. Booth is at his| 


Mead, Mr. Samuel D. Stryker, of Lamberts- 
ville, N. J. to Miss Eliza Carr, of this city. 

On Wednesday last, at Bellville, N. J. by the 
Rev. Wm. Johnson, of ‘Trenton, N. J. Mr: 
Thomas J. Natt, of this vg to Miss Auna, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Ufiington, Esq. of 
the former place. 

On ‘Thursday evening last, bythe Rev. Dr. 
Ely, Mr. John Remington, to Miss Etiza 
Swaim, both of this city. 

At Bath, Pa. on the 25th ult. by the Rev, Al- 
exander Heberton, Mr. John McKinley, to 
Miss Elenor Calvin, beth of Allentown, Le- 
high county, Pa. 

On Tuesday evening, the 25th inst. by the 
Right Rev. Bishop White, Robert T. Arundel, 
Esq. to Eliza A. Youngest daughter of the Jate 
Mr. Geo: Weed. 

DEATHS. 

On Saturday morning, in the 44th year of 
his age, Mr. John Blackston. 

The deceased was a tendér father, a faithful 
husband and an honest man. His actions were 
ever remarkable for their strict integrity, and 
their purity of motive. As the father of a fa- 
mily, he was an example that might be happily 
imitated. .He never mingled in political quar- 


rels to the neglect of his comestic feliciues, 


ior indulged in any propensities that would de- 
teriorate irom the habits and the mora}s of a 
christian, An enlightened citizen, and a res- 
pected man, he has gone down to the tomb of 
his fathers with the lamentatione of the virtu- 
ous as the best eulogy to his character. Deep- 
ly mourned by his wide. circle of friends and 
acquaintances, regretted with agonizing sor- 
row by his afflicted children aud distracted 
consort, tears of grief will bedew the fresh 
dust of his new made grave, and sighs of un- 
restrained anguish usher his spirit to the man- 
sions of paradise, ; 

On Sunday last, aged 71 years, Cuthbert 
Landreth. 

On Monday last, Mrs. Margaret, consort of 
John Rhoads, in the 37th year of her age. 

On Monday last, William Wray, aged 64 
years. 

On Monday, last in the 19th year of his age, 
Nathaniel Fellows, Jr. son of Nathaniel Fel- 
lows, Esq. ef the Island of Cuba. 

On Monday last, Mr. James Robinett, aged 
34 years. 

In Washington City, on Saturday last, Mrs. 
Maria Lear, consort of Benjamin Lear, Esq. 
of that city. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM 

AND 3 - 

LADIES LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THIRD VOLUME. 


{Jt isthus prematurely we present ourselves 
before the numerous patrons of the Philadel- 
phia Album ang the reading public generally, 
with a Prospectus of the 3d Volume, which will 
commence on the 6th of June next. The libe- 
ral manner in which the work has been hither- 
to encouraged, the letters of congratulation 
which we are daily in the habit of receiving 
from our numerous subscribers, and above all 
the flattering testimonials of: commendation 
which have been so generally and publicly 
expressed in the editorial columns of our bro- 
ther publishers, induce us to believe that the 
work has obtained a character both at_ home 
and abroad, which if it is creditably sustained 
will not dishonour the reputation of American 
miscellaneeus literature, and entitle it to a fair 
eae of that munificent patronage which of 
ate years has*heen so indiscriminately lavished 
upon works of an imitative character. Since 
the commencement of this miscellany, two 
years ago, a host of weekly publications pro- 
fessing similarerds, and advocating similar 
principles, haye started up in almost every 
town and village in the Union, It is with sa- 
tisfaction; Wwe discern that the appetite for mis- 
cellaneous literature has been whetted by this 
circumstance, the understanding has been en- 
lightened, and the taste quickened witha desire 
to peruse and possess works of this character 
and of merit, having for their ostensible and 
two-fold ends, instruction and amusement. 
‘The exceedingly cheap rate at which many of 
these periodicais are published, and tie amus- 
ing variety of topics which are discussed iv 
their pages, has heen ptoductive of that natur- 
al consequence, which we in particular, among 
our competitors for public, approbation, have 
been ‘so largely dlessed with—a wide and in- 
creasing ‘tis trae, the facilities 


we enjoy in point of location, and the literary 


stamina inherent to the reflecting nature of 
our city, has possessed us of many advantages 

of which our brethren are deprived. All these 
properties of good fortune have increased in 
worth and abundance with the existence of 
ovr paper. The regular contributors to the 
work are numerous and good, and the occasion- 
al donations which are perpetually flowing in 
upon us from the .generosity of literary stran- 
gers, with those emanating from the ambitious 
aspirations of youthful genius keep usconstant- 
ly furnished with a choice vatiety of solid and 
interesting literature. Among our correspond- 
ents we can enumerate biographers, essayists, 
novelists and poets, all anxious to win the 

meed of an enlightened public’s approbation, 
and all competing in the generous rivalry of 
talent, If there is any department which has 
not been sustained with sufficient judgment it 

is that of the editor. And even here were we 

to credit the flatteries of our cotemporaries, we 

might have spared ourselves this confession. 

But whatever this may have been heretofore, 

hereafter it shall be bettered. We pledge 1 

with the confidence of experience, increasing 
years, and awakening vigour. Depending as 
we do, solely upon the opinions of the public 

for the reputation, and consequently the cireu- 

lation of our jurnal, we shall be assiduons to 
please that public, and render ourselves more 
justly en.itled to their benefactions. fhe tone 

of our sentiments will always take the colour 

of our judgment, and sincerity, and justice, 
shall be the only moderators on the strictures 
of that judgment. Ali that can serve to in- 

struct aid to amuse, all that is calculated either 
to enlighten the understanding, or to improve 

the heart, will be eagerly and assiduously 
sought after, to adorn our pages. ‘The advo- 
cacy which in the outset we professed !for wo- 
man, and which we believe has been the para- 
mount cause of the success of this journal, will 
rather be increased than diminished in its fu- 
ture conduct. Dispassionate criticism, moral 
fiction and meri:orious verse, will ever be wel- 
comed to its columns. The arts and sciences 
shall not be forgotten, nor the brilliant witt- 
cism, or pleasant bon mot lost in a world of 
pedantry and metaphysics. In short, the most 
devoted and fastidious attention shall be paid 
both to the matter and manner of the work, 
with a laudable ambition to render it still more 
deserving among readers of taste and attain- 
ments. 

The embellishments which shall accompany 
the third volume of this work, shall exceed 
those of the former volumes. Nothing shall be 
called so that shal) not be’ considered intrinsi- 
cally an embellishment. If they consist In en- 
gravings they will be such as‘shall do honour to 
thecouutry, ond notthe miserable prints that are 
too genera!ly imposed upon the unwary and 
the generous. The paper shall be good and 
uniforin in its texture. ‘The number of pages 
will be the same as at present, but from a more 
discriminate arrangement of the type, a iarger 
portion of reading matter will be furnished 
weekly. With these views in anticipation, we 
throw ourselves upon the bouuty of the public, 
soliciting none to encourage wiio shall not.con- 
sider the possession of the work equivalent to 
the amount of the subscription. 

To the numerous editors who have so gene- 
rously copied our former notices, who have 
so liberally commended our feeble efforts to 
please, and who have so largely transferred our 
articles into the columns of their journals, we 
return our unaffected thanks. Beggars that we 
are, the objigation wil] be still more enhanced 
by a few insertions of this prospectus. We do 
not offer an exchange in compensation for this 
service, but asa feeble tribute to their courtesy, 
for cven then the obligation will be uncancel- 
led and the same. 

The Philadelphia Album will continue to be 
issued every Wednesday at $250 per annum, 
invariably in advance. It is advisable that all 
who wish to obtain a complete-volume, com- 
mencing with the first number of the next, will 
forward their names, enclosing one year’s sub- 
scription immediately. The paper will then 
be regularly and promptly forwarded. © Ad- 
dress, (post paid,) Morris & Kenney, 45 Ches- 
nut street, Philade.phia. 


“To THE LADIES. 


SPRING MILLINERY, 


Of the latest patterns from. Paris, wil! be 
ogee on Monday the 31st inst. at Johnson's, 


117 N. 2d'st.. 
Phila. March 26th. 


N..B. Leghorns whitened and pressed in a 
supériur manner. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZNTTE. 


“‘ Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—fricnds we need not fear.” 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


THE SMALL GENIUS.—NO. 9. | 
_ADELAIDE ST. CLAIR. 


Randolph possessed romantic feelings, a noble soul, 
a capacious intellect, and a sudden disposition. His 
friendships were formed in a hasty moment of good 


ger. The slightest concession would win him back 
to confidence, but the most trifling exaggeration ren- 
dered the breach wider and with more difficulty 
amended. His heart was particularly susceptible of 
female attractions, and the greater portion of his lei- 
sure hours was devoted to the society of woman.— 
Her gentleness, winning amiability, pliancy of dispo- 
sition and fervency of heart, were to him especially 
fascivating, but when to these she added beauty of 
person, purity of soul, and force of mind, she was al- 


together irresistable. During his boyhood, Randolph| 


had frequently indulged in the fictitious devotion of 
his feelings te some coy damsel. But these ties were 
transitory, and melted away in the shadows of time. 
Many a delicious change came over the delirium of 
his brain, and many an hour he sighed inthe romance 
of his enthusiasm, that he had not met some high 
minded and élevated creature who might win and 
wear the laurels of his love. Hitherto the game had 
baen that of childhood to him. He had nothing to 
do But woo and win. The conquest was too easy to 
be considered valuable, and he had begun to indulge 
himself in the fallacy that the supremacy of his pow- 
ers were altogether invincible. Yet he still sought 
for an idol on whose alter he might offer the richest | 
incense of his affections. Inthe crowds of beauty in| 
which he minglec, he met many a bright lip and de- 
livious eye, many a fairy form and rosy cheek, many 
a slight foot and white hand, many a dark haired 
girl, witha voice full of natures melody. These all | 
bad their peculiar charms for Randolph, and when he| 
kissed the delicate fingers which trembled at his 
pressure, Or drank the honied. music of some fair 
creatures breath, it was with the Yeeling of a volup- 
tuary, totally unmingfed with that thrilling unison of 
soul connected with the idolatry of hearts. _ 
Randoiph was perfeet in manly beauty, skilled in 


all the polite and elegant accomplishments of the||Randolph was introduced to her, she was scarcely 
{| sixteen; internally as wild as ever, but restrained in 


age, possessing 2 rch and eloquent fund of vivacious 
conversation, and so full of animation that it wae. 
perpetually running over. His principal fault was 
his audacity, and yet this proceeded rather from the 
independence of his spirit and the recklessness of his 


= >. 
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mankind. Of love he was forever conversing, and of 
such love as is only found in the vivified and doa- 
bly refined imaginations of poets, and in the roman- 
tic brains of boarding school misses, who -have never 
been under the influence of misfortune and the ten- 
der passion together. 3 

Yet Randolph believed all that he uttered of the 
passion. He believed that the depths of his soul 
were rich in the strength and purity of hallowed 
emotions, and only sought for one amid the crowd 
who could repay all his gushes of enthusiam with an 
equivalence of fidelity and power. The world be- 
lieved him incapable of love, cousidered him as one 
divested of honest and honourable senisibilities—a hy- 
pocrite and a trifler, one whose pride consisted in 
weaving the laurels of deceit—one who gained the 
affections of woman but for the gratification of self 
absorbing vanity. The world mistook his character 
and he despised its opinions. His hour of trial was 
at hand, however. 
temptations of beauty, and the attainments of wo- 
man, with a cold and unshaken heart. The scene 
was about to change. 

It was at a ball given, if we mistake not, in cele- 
bration of some national event, that Randolph was 
introduced to Adelaide St. Clair. He had heard 
much of this young lady previously. She was repu- 
ted beautiful, but distinguished more particularly for 
an amiable soul, combined most bewitchingly with a 
haugaty carriage and a sarcastic fearlessness of man- 
ner. Indeed the levity of her disposition, and the ap- 
parent scorn in which she appeared to estimate the 
opinions of mankind, had not contributed materially 
to the advancement of Adelaide's reputation for deli- 
cacy. Slander is ever busy, and upon this occasion 
had let forth some of her darkest and most envenom- 
ed shafts. Adelaide was a proud and spirited girl, 
and although she endeavoured to conceal the effect 
which these aspersions produced upon her feelings, 
they rankled deeply and bitterly at her heart, slightly 
tinging her character with misanthsepic opinions of 
the world, and filling her mind with .suspicion as to 
the duplicity of man. Yet her affections were not 
readily chilled, and though she guarded her heart 
most fearfully against any encroachment upon its li- 
berties, the feelings of that heart were fresh, strong 
and passionate, and not to be regulated in Itheir out- 
pourings by the rules of worldly philosophy. When 


her actions by the twilight shadow that calumny had| 
so impiously hung upon her fame. He had heard of 
all her excesses, traced them to their proper source 
and felt strangely fascinated by the dark picture of 


heart, than from of an actua! principle of evil. 
Privileged among his extensive friends, beyond the 
dictates of delicacy, and beyond the cold re 
of the prudish world, what in others would 
deemed insult, was in him considered isapudence, and 
even when they were most inclined to be angry, 
good humoured eccentricity of his nature, induced. 
them to laugh away their ill feelings in the hasty 
burst of a moment, or in the gentle suavity of their 


dispositions. ‘T’o be sure many of them considered 


him vain, a thing full of egotism, conceits and selfish 
adulations. When they told him of it, he acknowl- 
edged that he was so, and drowning their maledic-| 


gulations}/ acter he saw much that clung with a childish fond- 
have been|/ness around the early revelations of his soul, and 


the || the realization of his early visions. Among the first 


the young beauty which a friend had cautiously 
drawn for him. I¢ was in the outtines of that char-} 


seemed to mingle with a strange anticipation with 
queries which he made respecting Adelaide, was 
“has she ever loved.” His friend believed never.— 


least as a being so devoted to herself as to be inca- 
pable of feeling a permanent attach ment to another. 
It is well, Randolph replied, and determined inward- 


She had always been considered as a coquette, or att 


— 


Hitherto he had withstood the/ 


usual portion of calumny being devoted to his name- 
In his earlier hours he had been wild and reckless, 
indulged in all the licentiousness of the times, had 
reaped for his reward, the reputation of a libeutine. 
So far as regarded the opinions of the crowd, he 
treated their accusations with contempt. Indeed 
when the charges were actually preferred against 
him, his only vindication was a sneer of disdain. 
and a proud defiance of the utmost wrath of his 
accusers. ‘* What to me,” he exclaimed “‘ are the 
golden opinions of those I scorn? Do they add one 
jot to the measure of my happiness, or do they de- 
tract in the faintest degree from the purity of my 
heart? Neither. What I have been] am willing to 
acknowledge. What I am, or will be, futurity alone 
may tell. Man under all dispensations is the crea- 
ture of circumstances. I have ever acted according 
to my nature, and in concord with the feelings of that 
nature. Those feelings may have been dictated by 
false motives, but inasmuch as I have not been the re- 
gulator of my own destiny, I could exercise no con- 
troul over the desires of my heart. That I have 


have kept my heart in a constant ferment, the singu- 
larity of my thoughts has strangely tinged my propen- 
sities, and nurtured the food forthe actions which the 
world condemns. My excesses have been those of an 
independent spirit. I have not slunk like a coward 
amid the resorts of the idiotic to satiate the wanton- 
ness of my propensities. My deeds have been per- 
formed openly. The world has looked on with the 
eyes of a telescope, magnifying and exaggerating.-— 
I have been painted as a rebel from the ways of the 
fastidious, as a fantastic in intellect, conjuring up re - 
finements of philosophy and passion beyond the pre- 
cincts of common sense, and unintelligible to half 
mankind. Those who were envious affected to ca1.- 
sider me a fool, or a villain, those who were gener- 
ous and weak, a wonder! The greenness of my life 
has not yet obtained its ripened maturity, yet my 
name has been echoed as the knell to crime, and my 
example quoted to illustrate vice. Of these things, 
Adelaide, I have been a calm and contemning spec- 
tator. The faculties of my mind have never been 
deliberately prostrated to an unworthy purpose. My 
sins have proceeded altogether from feelings and 
impulse. Over the formation of my religious opin- 
ions I could exercise no controul. They are those 
which emanate from the judgment with which the 
Almighty lras endowed me; If that judgment is erro- 
neous let the calumniators of the skeptic beware 
whose workmanship they question.” 

Such was the language Randolph held to Ade- 
laide. Her reason was entangled in the web of his 
sophistry, she gazed upon his youthful countenance 
with amazement, and felt strongly interested by the 
tone of his sentiments. She too had sought for 
something above the ordinary standard of man— 
something defying the grovelling impulses of her fei- 
low creatures, something to which she might look up 
as to.a being of superior mind, and now that she had 
found a creature who could: partially assimilate 
with the romance of this desire, she stretched out her 
heart to him eagerly and felt her soul dilate beneath 
the impulses of his language. : 


‘tions in kisses, he inquired if such sweet food. was 
not the most delicate luxury in the world for the 
sustenance of vanity withal. Thus ‘he flattered their 
egotism, whilst they condemned his own, forgiving 
in another a fault which was atoned for only by its 
exhibition themeclves. Yet. notwithstanding all 


Ths 


iy to.woo the heart of this wild creature, even in the 


She had herself experienced thé cruelty of man- 
kind, had felt a canker worm knawing that most 


midst of its girlish redundancies. His acquaintance]| delicate phantasm, a virgin reputation —She there- 
commenced immediately. He visited the family and}|fore sympathized with him in his scorn and drank in- 
soon became so intimate that they treated him with|{to her soul the poison of his philosophy. Randolph 


the privileges of a child. 


saw her eyes flash as she listened to his discourse. 


Randolph had many enemies, who did not gaze up-j} He took her delicate hand in his and told her that 


/ 


bis attentions to Adelaide St. Clair, without their|| he loved her. He told hey that hers was 2 soul that 


been a sinner, a young, dark and daring sinner is the — 
fault of my nature. The circumstances of my life 
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he had until now sought for in vain. He pointed out 
to her the errors of her childhood and the faults that 
had imperceptibly wound themselves around herheart. 
In the consciousness of his power he boasted of his 
skill in entangling the sensibilities of woman. In 
the outpourings o° his spirit he sighed that he had 
not known her sooner, that he might have moulded 
her according to the creatures of his dreams. It is 
not yet too late ‘1e exclaimed, and pressing her to his 
bosom, he sighed forth his love upon her lips. For 
an instant Adelaide was lost in the delusion of the 
moment. Her senses had been led astray by the be- 
wildering power of his eloquence, but when her lip 
touched -his, they were recalled, and starting from 
his embrace she cast upon him a look of mingled 
pride and anger. For an instant his hold upon her 
feelings was lost, but it was only for an instant, for 
he pressed his suit with renewed vigour, recounted 
over a thousand circumstances of his life, which to 
her were new excitements, and again pressing her 
form to his bosom, she confessed her idolatry. 


Again was Randolph a conqueror, and of one who 
had contemned the arts of man and placed at defi- 
ance all his stratagems. He had won her .in the 
midst of her pride, and when his name had been reit- 
erated in her ears as that of a cold-blooded and heart- 
Jess libertine. Thus singular in its fancies is the 
heart of woman. She loves what she cannot respect, 
and becomes the victim of a passion that has not its 
foundation in virtue. It is trae, Randolph had many 
noble qualities. His soul was full of high and proud 
feelings, and his nature was generous and humane. 
_ Yet in principle he was an infidel, recognising no 
earthly power as the scrutator of his morals, and 
speaking of all heavenly cognizance, as of mystified 
parables. He would have bartered his hopes of im- 
mortality for half a century of love and youth with 
Adelaide. Inthe midst of his caresses, he tuld her 
that life to him was bound by his communings with 
her, and wish-d that when they ceased to move his 
soul the pulsations ofthat soul would cease to vibrate. 

Yet his admiration for that girl was excessive, 
he doated upon her with a phrensied fondness, and 
would have perished for her a willing sacrifice, should 
such a request have bécome necessary to her happi- 
ness. He believed her equally impassioned, and 
sincere, and believing thus, was happy. 

Time sped along. The loves of Randolph and Ade- 


Jaide had been publicly dilated upon. Many a rumour} 


of their marriage had been circulated and sunk into 
oblivion. Their affections strengthened with their 
intercourse, and their confidence with their love. 
They were perpetually seen together in public, 
laughed with the giddy, and looked serious with the 
eage. The tongue of slander was now less busy with 
the fame of Adelaide, and those who had once made 
it a matter of Jittle ceremony to speak lightly of her 
character, became more circumspect. . In short the 
aspersions of calumny grew mute, or were hushed jn 
the tide of forgetfulness, above which the light of in- 
nocence was dawning in all its purity. But a change 
was a hand, a bitter and terrible change. 


_ It was a moonlight night, and the lovers in concert 
with many others, were revelling in the vicinity of 
Fairmount. Among the company was a young man 
named Delacour, who had éver been‘ warm admirer 
of Adeiaide, and a stedfast friend of her family. 
From this latter circumstance she had been less fe-, 
strained in his society, and had permitted him almost: 
similar privileges with those she would have granted 
to a brother. He had more than once stolen a kiss 
from her lips in the presence of Randolph, who bad 
‘Mooked on bitterly but silently. His wasnot a nature 


sively loved. He told her in gentleness that she de- 
tracted from his esteem by the indulgence of such 
conduct—told her that he was of a proud and jealous 
temperament, and that slight circumstances to him 
were of immense importance. She promised to guard 
against such liberties in future, and they parted in 
love. It was when Adelaide was slightly offended 
with Randolph that the offence was repeated. He 
said nothing at the time, but on the next fitting occa- 
sion, vented the tide of his feelings in all its bitter- 
ness upon her head. He cursed the false pride which 
induced her to retaliate in this manner, and swore 
by all that he held sacred: upon earth or in heaven, 
that a repetition of the indelicacy would sever their 
union for ever. The company at Fairmount were 
full of high spirits and flowing souls. Delacour was 
remarkably lively and assiduous. Adelaide received 
his compliments with courtesy, and, as the attention 
of Randolph appeared fascinated by another, with 
apparent pleasure. ‘T'he two former danced together 
and in the hiliarity of the moment, and amid the 
windings of the dance, Delacour sought for and found 
an opportunity to press his lips to those of Adelaide. 
She turned her dark eyes upon Randolph with a 
glance of exultation. His brow grew dark in an in- 
stant, his lips quivered with anger, his eyes flashed 
with fury and passion, and his lip curled with mingled 
scorn and pride. Adelaide glanced upon him again 
and started. His face was ghastly pale, and his form 
seemed trembling with agony. She repented of her 
folly, but even whilst her heart was almost bursting 
with torture, she determined to appear unaffected. 
Randolph's dream of honour was over. He had been 
mocked in‘ his proudest and most devoted passion, 
and by a giddy thoughtless girl. He wept a few so- 
litary tears in the privacy of his own chamber, and 
cried to his affections, down, down ye traitors to 
my honour. It was many a weary month ere the 
burning flame of his idolatry was quenched. But 
from that hight “ he ne'er met Adelaide again.” 


_ The remnant of her history is brief and sorrowful. 
The slight triumph which she enjoyed at the expense 
of Randolph’s jealousy was to her an unoblivious source 
of misery. Inthe brief course of their acquaintance 
he had wound himself into the deepest regions of her 
sou). It was her first idolatry and she ‘ad gloried in its 
strength. Her earliest conceptions of his character 
had been far surpassed by those of @ later birth.— 
She had often pondered upon the indefinable nature 
of his endowments, on the all invisible mastery of his 
power with wonder’and with pride. She had gloried 
in the chains that bound her and melted like a child 
at the bare recollections of the moments she had pass- 
edin his society. The fervency of her love was a 
mystery even to herself, yet it was a mystery in 
which she found enjoyment, for it dissolved and 
concentrated into one point of felicity the*tides of 
every other passion. It was not possible therefore that 
she could forget this absorbing enthralment. But 
she did repént of her tolly. In the frittering broken- 
ness of her hopes she felt the canker worm of des- 
pair gnawing within ber bosom. The world had 
mocked her whenforsaken by the man she loved, and 
she struggled to concealfrom that callous world the 
poignancy of her despair. Oh God ‘how that broken 
hearted creature suffered. Even amid the wretch- 
edness of her sorrows her pride was still preeminent. 
She laughed: with the giddy, and shook back her 
dark tresses as proudly as ever in public. But in the 
solitudes of her chamber, and in the involun vi- 
sions of her slumbering moments, the form of 

dolph preyed upon her fancy. ‘Oh that I could blot’ 
out memory,’ she exclaimed. “Would to God that I 
had never been, for to be doomed to be thus wretched 
is worse than death.” But a few more months and 
Adelaide was a maniac. The beauty that had béen 
the theme of many a tongue was digtorted.by mad- 
ness, and the bright lips' that has touched the éhords 


lives, but it were better that het sufferings were 


ended. 

Randolph is sel’-exiled from his native land, a 
wanderer upon the bosom of the earth. That he is 
miserable let those judge who have perused this 
sketch—that he ought to be so, let the proud and the 
passionate, the jealous and fastidious answer. 

ASMODEDS. 
From the New York Mirror. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. 

That the extent of a poet’s reptitation does not de- 
pend upon the number, but on the nature and quality 
of his writings, a conspicuous illustration is afforded, 
in the instance of Charles Sprague. Few and tar 
between have been the productions of his muse; but 
to none has been accorded warmer praise, and none 
have met with a wider circulation. The Prize 
Poem, written by him for the re-opening of the Park 
Theatre, in 1821, is surpassed by but two prologues 
inthe English language, Pope’s and Johnson’s; and 
manv, indeed, consider it superior to the latter. 
Lord Byron’s, written for a similar occasion in Lon- 
don, is far beneath it in every respect—in melodious 
flow and power of language, appropriateness and 
burning nature of the thoughts, and richness of im- 
agery. This poem of Mr. Sprague, the first that 
brought the public acquainted with him as a child of 
|song, has found a place in the memory of all lovers of 
the tuneful nine, among the admirable things that 
the memory delights to hoard; and the general regret 
is, that one who has vigour to soar so high in the 
region of poesy, should so seldom “‘ wing his eagle 
flight.” 

r. Sprague was born in Boston, October 26, 
1791. He received his education at one of the pub- 
lic schools of that city; but, like Dryden and Sheri- 
dan, he did not exhibit, at that period, any unsual 
marks of precocity. On leaving school, he obtained 
a situation in a mercantile establishment, and turned 
all the ardour of his mind to the pursuits of com- 
merce. 

After continuing in commercial business a number. 
of years, Mr. Sprague at length retired, and now oc- 
cupies the ectable and reponsible situation ot 
cashier of the Globe Bank. Possessing a genius of 
the finest order, he is content to let it “ rust in him 
unused,” being emulous rather of a business, than of 
a poctic reputation. When he has occasionally 
aroused himself from the iron lethargy which the 
every-day pursuits of life shed over the finer facul- 
ties of the soul, he has shown, like the sweet Bank- 
er-poet of London, and our own Halleck, that he 
holds the muses in a sort of Prospero subjection, and 
has poured forth numbers that many of those who de- 
vote all their lives to song, will vainly strive to equal. 

Besides the beautiful prologue we have named, Mr. 
Sprague is also the author of a Prize Poem, spoken 
at the opening of the New Theatre in Philadelphia, 
‘in 1822; a Prize Ode, delivered at the representation 
of the Shakspeare Jubilee, at Boston, in 1824; and 
Odes, Poems, and other poetical miscellanies, on a 
variety of subjects. It would afford the reading 
public great pleasure to have them collected togeth- 
er, and published ina volume, __ 

An oration by Mr. Sprague, written for the fourth 
of July, 1825, is a very superior production. A spirit 
of patriotic ardour pervades it throughout, and it 
evinces great fertility of expression, and an ample 
fund of thought. He is author, likewise, of another 
production in prose, an Address before the Massa- 
chusetts Soviety for:the Suppression of Intemper- 
ance, which is also beautifully written, exhibiting, 
in separate and glowing pictures, fresh from the hand 
of a master, ‘ the deep damnation” of that besetting 

n private life, Mr. e as 
good sitiann, a firm friend, and a man of unblemished 
integrity. In conversation he is fluent and sparkling, 
in manners grave and dignified, and in disposi 


ition 
frank, affectionate, and charitable. The ease, faci- 
lity, and force, with which he writes, isdemonstrated ~ 
by the fact, that-the most of his poems have been 
produced on the occasion of hr being offered, and 
in not asingle instance, has he failed to be a success- 


to brook such liberties towards the girl he so exces- 


of many a heart with their melody, uttered ht but 
discordant screams and shrieking insanity. She yet 


ful competitor, though he had to contend with many 
’ of the first poets in the country. 
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twilight yester-e’en I saw Annette, — 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE TRAVELLER. 
A traveller stood on the mountain side, | 
And he look’d through the valliesfar and wide, 
And yet as hé gaz’d, wild thoughts arose, 
Of his native home, and its deep repose; — 
His foot was weary—his limb was worn, 
For his path had been o'er the hills since morn. 


lie had come from the land beyond the wave, 
Where he dwelt a fettered and toiling slave; 
And his brow was mark’d by the care of years, 
And his eye—it gleam’d through gathering tears; 
He sought the view of his native spot, 


And his step was far, but he had found it not. 


He stood, and his feelings grew strong and deep; 
He looked around, but it was to weep; _ 
The scene was strange to his weary eye, 


- And no sound arose, save his bitter sigh; 


But he look’d again, and his mem’ry to!d, 


- Twat he had been on that very spot of old. 


And his heart grew light as he sought the place, 
To meet the smile'of bis father’s face; 

But where was his cot with its whiten’d wall, — 
And the dog that answered the strangers call: 
Aad his father—his mother—oh! where were they? 
These were happy there when he pass'd away. 


Then the traveller covered his burning brow, | 
As he felt his life to his sorrow bow, 

Aad ae turn’d away, for his gaze was thick, 
Aad the depth of his heart beat loud and quick; 
He lean’d on an old and crumbling tree, 


And thought that he dream’, but it could not be. 


For close by his side as he turn’d to pass, 


_ A tablet stood in the lengthen’d grass; 


‘He read the name, and his voice was heard, 
Like the mournful note of a sorrowing bird; 
He sank him low—to that cold stone’s side, 
And calm on the grave of his parents died. 


i i 


[For the Philadelphia Album] 
ANNETTE. 


‘ 


She is a glorious creature, her blue eyes 


. Fiash’d so transcendently, when mine they met 


I would have died a willing sacrifice 4 
Whilst feasting on their beauty. he wild words 
Forever faltering from her rosy lip, vie 
Steal o’er the soul unconsciously as birds ~ 

Delicious voices in the’ hours of sleep. 


And then het gushing cheek for ever stained 
With'the deep tenderness of ocean pearl, 


And her proud neck so beautifully vein’d | 


With palest violet. Sheisagirl 


To rival Psyche or win Ganymede, - 
steal Adonis from the’boy-god’s m 


‘fe mélt the hearvof Rhodamant and feed) 

. | A fire im Venus’s bosom:nought could smother. | 
My innocent and beautiful Annette, 


se@othe thou art so exquisitely form’d, 


Sicilian Phaon’s brightest starhiad set 


Hab thy sweet symmetry another warm’d. 


But we must pert, my gentle, ane, for. love 
Burns more devotedly iq parting hours, 


‘CLARENCE. 


oe 


ao 


sing requiem, e i 
te gad laugh hie follies into 


_ Just as they fade away, or asthe flowers _ 

Breathe sweetest odours when they droop and die. 

_ Fareivell my sweet Annette. We may not meet 
many a mortal’s spirit seek the sky 

«And through life’s early joys like'sun-flowers fleet 

Our soul’s idolatry shall live and last. : 

’Midst youth and age and every earthly blast. ROMEO. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. | 
TO ISABEL. 


Wherefore so sad of late sweet Isabel? 
Beauty and youth and innocence are thine, 

And altheugh: love’s may be a bubbling well 
Thine is too full of gladness to repine. 


Wherefore so sad my fond and gentle girl, 
No gloom should dim the glory of thy"brow, 
Save the dark splendours of a raven curl? 
But tell me dearest whit disturbs thee now! 


Prythee sweet Isabel why art thou sad? 
I seek the secret anxiouslv, sweet dove— 
Knowest thou not my heart was wildly glad, 
When first to night I kiss’d thy temples love? 


But now oh Isabel! has sorrow thrown 
_ Around thy gentle bosom her dark spell? 
I do beseech thy confidence, my own, 


My beautitul, my faithful Isabel! © ASMODEUS. 


- . BEE. 


‘* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


ROMANCE READING. 
~ Perhaps the persual of Romance may without in- 


justice, be compared with the use of opiates, baneful 


when habitually and constantly resorted to, but of 
most blessed power in those moments when the whole 
Lead is, sore and,the whole heart is sick. If those 


|| who rail indiscrminately at this species of composition 


were to consider the quantity of actual pleasure which 
it produces, and the much greater portion of real sor- 


|| row and distress which it alleviates, their philanthro- 


py ought to moderate their critical pride or religious 
tolerance.—Sir Walter Scott. 


EPITAPH BY MONTGOMERY. 
She lived!—what further cau be said’ 
Of ailthe generations dead? 
She died!—what more can be be foretold 
Of all the living, young and old? 
She lived,-—as in her Maker's eye, . 
At every step prepared todie: 

_ She died,—as one exchanging breath = 
For immortality in death: 
Her dust is here; her spirit there: 

Eternity! O tell me where? 


- USE OF POETRY. 

Poetry calls. upon the imagination to tell whence 
the sun gets his floods of light to bathe the world in 
beauty, and whence that warmth comes to awaken 
the universal light around us, and what hand sowed 
the burning stars in the abyss, and rolled around 
them countless earths;—and itis for her that the tem- 
pest lets loose the wind, and heaves up the ocean 
with instinctive sublimity; and the sun-light touches 
the green, hills, and gilds the evening clouds with 
beauty that has a voice; the busy insects, and breath- 
ing flowerets, the singing brooks, and the sweet 
music of the summer wind upon its living harps, ail, 
all speak their utterance most distinct, with lessons 
most momentous, Poetry is not fiction—nor foreign 


thifrom.the realities of life—nor barrenvof strong’ mo- 


tivesand high hopes. Poetry helps strongly to pro- 
duce all those truths, which dignify our sensual exist- 
ence.. Her most honorable employment is: to con- 
nect.the things proper to our finite existence with 
things anfinite—te bear away our thoughts. from 
scenes where. the. shadows of sin and death are 
resting, to) a land. where there is no darkness. — 


The fate. of Genius! "Tis: to pineand » 
To bide in cheerless poverty and wo;— shales 
fate of genius’tis to breathe—and why? 
iph, 
eary hoursof those who hate, 


ths 


¥ 


== 
Tohow obsequious at the rich man’sgate, 

Strew roses, yet reserve himself each thorn. 
Then what is genius, with its gautly train? 

A fearless bird, that pecksthe sun, and dies; 
Aad what is fancy but a flow’ry fane, 

That spreads rich blossoms to the cloudy skies? 


IDOLATRY. - 

A little Irish boy was reading to a priest, with 
marvellous and becoming gravity, the account of the 
Israelites journeying in the wilderness; when he came 
to the part where Aaron set up a golden calf, he 
stopped suddenly, and asked whether it would have 
been 2s reprehensible to have made a bull? * Arrah, 
to be sure it would, my jewel,” answered the priest. 
Faith, then,” said the little Paddy, * the Irish are 
damned to all eternity.” _ 


es (From the Connecticut Mirror. | 
ON THE DEATH OF A LADY. 


“Tis ever thus—tis ever thus, when hope has built a bower 
Like that of Eden, wreathed about with every thoruless flower 
To dwei] therein securely, the self deceiver’s trust, 

A whirlwind from the desert comes—and “all is in the dust!” 


’Tis ever thus-—’tis ever thus, that when the poor heart clings 
With all its finest tendrils—with all its flexile rings— 

That goodly thing itcleaveth to, so fondly and so fast, 

Is struck to earth by lightning, or shattered by the blast. 


\\’Tis ever thus—’tis ever thus, with beams of mortal bliss-- 


With looks too bright and beautiful, for such a world as this; 
One moment round about us, their Angel lightnings play, 
Then down the veil of darkness drops, aad ail hath past away. 


Tis ever thus—tis ever thus, with sounds too sweet for earth; 

Seraphic sounds that float away, borne heav’nward in their 
birth; 

The golden shell is broken—the silver chord is mute— 

The sweet bells are ali silent, and hushed the lovely lute. 


Tis ever thus—~’tis ever thus, with all that’s best below, 

The dearest— noblest—loveliest—-are always first to go, 

The bird that sings the sweetest! the vine that crowns the reck, 
The glory of the garden!—-*‘the flower of the tlock.” 


THE SCOTCH NOVELS. 

It is not generally known, that none of the partics 
engaged in the production of these immortal works—- 
not even their distinguished author—at first antici- 
pated their astonishing success; or rather, they all 
feared, that “Waverly,” might prove a failure. Wa- 
verly was written about the period when the author's 
poetical fame was beginning to decline; and it lay 
half printed for about two years in the warehouse of 
Messrs. Ballantyne;and Co. in whose bookselling 
trade Mr. Scott was said to be interested as a part- 
ner. Uponthe failure of Mr. Ballantyne, part of his 
stock was transferred to Mr. Constable; but even 
that sagacious beokseller demurred to the purchase 
of the half printed Waverly. At last, however, the 
nove! was completed, and appeared. Its success 
was equally sudden and surprising, and its anony- 
mous autho: received all the honours of a first rate 
Novelist, long before either Review or Magazire had 
prociaimed to the world that such a mighty genive 
had arisen.—Lond. Weelcly Review. 


_ EPITAPH ON A TOMBSTONE, 
At Cincinnati Ohio. 

Yes we have lived! but we like all must part, 

May heaven, dear husband, now have al! thy heart; 
 ¥Yetah, how once we loved; remember still 

Till you are dust like me— 

Dear wife I will! 
Sarah Carr, consort of Col, Carr, &c. &c. 


Black seems the fittest (though perhaps it is not the 
most common) colour for mourning, because it re- 
quites less frequent change of apparel than any other, 
and best suits those whom grief may be supposed to 
have rendered somewhat careless of strict cleanli- 


ness, and indifferent to personal appearances.-—M. S. 


: Ms A ‘certain justice of the peace would only hear 


jjone of the parties in a case before him, because, as 


he said, it always puzzled him when he heard both.” 


PRINTED.AND PUBLISHED 


py MORRIS & KENNEY, 45, CHESTNUT-STREET»,, 
of every description neatly executed. 
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